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MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


This week the drive for sup- 
port of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion gets under way in Rich- 
mond and our readers will ap- 
preciate our interest, in concert 
with all other music lovers of 
the city, in doing everything we 
can to further this rich, soul- 
satisfying movement. 

{Lost in,the mystery of dim 
antiquity is the origin of music. 
Paleolithic man, along with his 
formidable club, seems to have 
had his music, even instrumental 
musie. This may be deduced 
trom a primitive flute of  rein- 
deer horn found in a eave which 
was inhabited in the Stone Age. 
Many prehisoric horns of metal 
have been unearthed among the 
relics of the Bron-e Age, 

Music is Melody 

Music. as of course 
erally, realized. is the science of 
combining tones in melodic, 
rhythmie and harmanic order. ‘so 
as to exite the emotions or an- 
peal to the intellect: the emo- 
tions being of the heart, the in 
tellect of the brain. For untold 
ages music was purely emotion- 
al and one can quite well imag 
ine the impassioned outbursts of 
wild and uncontrolled passion as 
well as the tender bursts of love 
in which sineers and strummers 
of ye olden Gays conveyed theim 
emotions ty music. Like as In 
the present day: 


it- is. gen- 


green pastures 
are greener~ the “more distant 
they appear: so is it easy to 
cloak wih romance the thouyhts 
of bards and singers ard musi- 
cians of old as when the shep 
herd song to his flocks in Jndea | 
er when the tega-clad youth ef | 


Greece or Rome twanged (herr | 


Iyres in the laurel-ciad part os} 


of the classie are: ar yetoin. cn. 
when the colorful sock and 
kin of the traveline minci ote | 


Troubadours, of the Middl 4; | 
Pass in review hefore the cameore | 
of Imagination’s eye Mor tou ¢ 
indeed. were non-automatie sino 
ers and players, disciples of ihe: 
Muses who were stirred 
with the sincerity of their emo- 
lions, however base or exaticd 
those emotions might he. 
Development of Music H 
With the coming of the Mil- 
dle Ages came the developmen: 
of music as a science. The pro | 
voking tones and phrases of mu- 
sical sounds were analyzed and' 
dissected and put together again. | 
and stood up in pat ranks ond 
files of codified precision, for al] 
the world like obedient gaidierg | 
“their’s not to reason why theirs! 
but to do or die’ in the cauce of } 
subjecting the Muses ty the: 
great god, brain. This species of | 
music, purely intellectual music | 
of form and letter rather than of: 
the spirit, culminated in the per-! 
iod shortly before 1600. | 
At the present time that mu-! 
sic is considered best which ap-| 
peals both to mind and emction | 
It is the combination ard e-ni | 
| 
| 


alave 


Poise of these two factors which 
causes Beethoven to be consider 

ed one of the chief masters! 
and the music of Wagner, with 
all its intensity of passion, te 
appeal also to the mental pro- 
eesses by its peculiar treatment 
of the Lietmotif. Simply de- | 
seribed, this is a distinctive mel- | 
ody or strain which recurs with | 
variations throughout an entire! 
concept, whether the offering is' 
that of ap opera, on oratorio or 


———— 


| a symphony. 


Brains and the Heart 

Since brains, then, as do the 
feelings of the heart, enter into 
an appreciation of music, it 
takes its place among those de- 
lights, or arts, of mankind which 
feed upon themselves and make 
the particiDants ever and ever 
happier in their enjoyment.:And 


that enjoyment is experienced in! 


the simpler and open - hearted 
music of the popular song as it 
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the hearts of Richmondites. 
Richmond’s Part in Music 
What a panegyric 
bestowed by a great poet 
muse bestirred him to 
the spirit of the virtue of hum 
ble sacrifice and brotherly feel 


if hi 


participation as players or sing 
ers—who find enjoyment 


is in the complex and difficult. collective and unselfish perfor 
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the love and appreciation of mu- 
sic has found a warm place in! 


could be 


£ 


capture 


| ing inspired in those who keep 
the spirit of music alive by their 


in the 
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| beginning of a cultural 
ment that shall 


and enjoyment for the 
-| loosed to our 


this performance 


CIVIC MUSIC ASSN’S REDER CLAEYS 
A Symvhony becomes a Symbol. 
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passages of symphonie tone-cre- 
ations.whrerin lovers of the arts, 
like reade:s ef modern-day de-| 
lective stories, note and analyze 
these repeated, recurring, straina : 
and melodies and look with ex- | 
Pectancy toward their suprising | 
reappearance in the everpassing , 
procession of round. 

Obviously, it is not to be con-! 
sidered but what Richmond is-to| 
take her prover. place in this 
delightful duty of paying hom-. 
age to the muses. From the very’ 
beginnings of our city, from thie | 
days when in the booster days! 
the ‘00s when almost every ‘bar- 
ber and _ilivery-stable keeper 
owned his own instrument to 
play in our local concert band. | 
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mance of their parts 
choruses, orchestras or bands— 
to say nothing of the enjoyment 
of their applauding audiences 


——— 


which, with their appreciation of | 


the artistic effort, make the pic- 
ture full and running over. It 
is, we feel sure, in that spirit 
that the new civic music associa- 
tion has been formed. 
A Musical High Spot 

Perhaps the high spot of such 
music appreciation up to the pre 
sent time, here, was the mem- 
orable concert which*was given 
by the Standard Oil Comany's 
SymPhony Orchestra at the Rich- 
mond Union High School gudi- 
torium one evening last summer. 
Meade possible “ly by the great 


in local | 
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tion of the [Richmond Civic Mu- 
sic Association. This organiza- 
tion, headed by Mr. .Reder Claeys 
is this week offering invitations 
*o those of our citizens who wish 
to sponsor a series of concerts 
by outstanding, world-famous, 
musical artists: 
ists, pianists, ensembles. 

As we understand it, only 
those who subscribe the annual 
membership dues — Adults $5.; 
Students, $2.50 plus Federal Tax 
'— will be admitted to the con. 

certs, The drive is for this week 

only, so that at the end of the 
week when tie totals are arrived 
@t, the amount of money that is 
! available to spend on talent will 
be known and selection then is 


company which has played such| to be made 
a vital part in our city’s growth, 
this distinctive concert was the 
move- 
some day be 
| looked back upon with gratitude 
great 
-| store of happiness that has been 
good people thru 
expansion of the idea induced by 


- The upshot of <this accentua- 


‘ion of musical appreciation an a 
-| city- wide basis was the forma- 


vocalists, violin- | 


of the artists who 
are to appear here in Richmond. 
Great Artists to Come Here 
The local organization will 
work in connection with the Civ- 
ic Music Association which leads 
the musical world in arranging 
series of this kind, Among the 
Many great artists who are said 
to be available and will be ob- 
tained for Richmond as soon as 
the Proper arrangements have 
been made are: Kirsten Flagstad, 
Josephine Tuminia, sopranos: 
Giovanni Martinelli, Laurence 
Melchior, tenors; Gladys Swar- 
thout, Marian. Anderson, mezzos 
and altos; John Charles Thomas, 


Donald Dickson, baritones; Mis- 
cha Elman, Fritz Kreisler, viol- 


inists; Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ar- 
tur Rubenstein, pianists;the Don 
Cossack Chorus; Salzedo ‘Con- 
cert Ensemble, many another 
grand attraction that..is. bound 
to please the hearts of music 
lovers of Richmond and its en- 
virons. 4 

Our readers know well that we 
have always maintained that the 
Primary interest of the citizens 
of Richmond is: work, work, and 
still more work, Our place in the 
heart of mechanical and chemi- 
cal production is vitel to our be- 
loved country especially in these 
critical times, Yet not because 
“all work and no play. makes 
Jack a dull boy”? but rather be- 
cause ‘Man can not live by 
bread: alone”’..do we.- urge «un- 
stinted hepe and support atid de- 
votion to the ideals of the :Rich- 
mond Civic Music Association, 
Participation in these concerts 
will cement that great bond of 
unity and civic affection that al- 
ready exists for us in our work 
at the lathe, near the retort, or 
on the shipways, 

Success to the R, C, M, A, 

All success tothe R.C, M, 
Association and a parting word 
of thanks to the personalities 
who are making the effort a 
grand accomplishment. As before 
mentioned the new organization 
is headed by Mr. Reder Claeys, 
scion of a distinguished pioneer 
Contra Costa County family who 
settled in and have grown with 
the Rodeo section. Mr Claeys is 
a graduate of St, Mary’s College, 
and his excellence in English hag 
ably fitted him for his post as a 
teacher in one of the local high 
schools. His enthusiasm for true 
worth in music is matched by 
Mr. Edward Downer, a Stanford 
graduate, who is the head of the 
Mechanics Bank,. and logically 
the treasurer of the new music 
association. 

Messrs, Francis H, Smith, the 
manager of the Standard Oil Co. 
here, and Fred S, Newsom, cusi- 
here, and Fred S. Newsom, busi- 
were members of the Chamber 
of Commerce committee which 
brought out the practieal idea of 
the ‘Richmond Music Association. 
Vice presidents include such re- 
presentative music lovers of 
Richmond as Mrsl C. L, Abbott, 
Mrs, James A, MeVittie, Emil J. 
Esola and Frank Shkaltenberger. 
Popular young Forrest Simoni is 
the executive secretary and the 
corresponding secretary is the 
lovely Mrs. Warren Brown, Jr, 
who ts herself a musi¢ian of ex- 
cePtional skill in the stringed 
instrument group. a 

Headquarters: ef the drive is 
at Carl Alexander’s, 1119 Mac- 
donald Averue,. Special phone: 
Richmond-5610. Cait “‘@hem. up 


and offer your suppert, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Wher opinions 
are expressed in these columns, they 


are those of the news analyst, and not 
mecessarily of this newspaper. 


WORLD WAR II: 
New Angle 


The many-faceted chances of war, 
which had seen Hitler reaching an- 
other peak of successes, suddenly 
seemed to veer more to the British- 
American side following the dra- 
matic conclusion of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill talks at sea. 

Not only did the eight-point pact 
between the two executives strike 
with a powerful sound across the 
front pages of the globe, but the 
promise of aid to Russia was re- 
portedly ‘based on the assurance felt 
by Britain and the United States 
that the Soviet troops would be able 
to hold the Gerrnans at bay through- 
out the winter. 

Indeed, Mr. Roosevelt on his re- 
turn to this country, made such a 
positive statement, declaring that 
“‘consumers’ goods,’ such as food- 
stuffs, would be made available for 
Russia during the rest of the sum- 
,mer; that it was assumed the Rus- 
sian winter would bring at least a 
partial halt to hostilities, and that 
more substantial aid could be made 
ready by Britain and the United 
States for the opening of the spring 
campaign. 

All in all, there was a quiet con- 
fidence as to the outcome of the 
war, and its continuance through a 
considerable period of time, that 
was in sharp contrast to the feelings 
of menace and of instability that 
had been marking the news at the 
outset of the President’s dramatic 
‘‘vacation trip’’ on the Potomac. 

Beside this sort of feeling through- 
out Britain and the United States 
and particularly since the President 
said he did not believe this country 
was ‘“‘any nearer in the war’’ than 
it was. before. the conference, . the 
rumbling criticism of congressmen 
and the byplay of press criticism 
over mere matters of pictures and 
the identity of reporters at the 
scene seemed ‘‘small potatoes."’ 

Because Churchill presumably 
was being well informed by the 
British military mission in Moscow 
as to the real carrying on of the 
war in the East, and if the Presi- 
dent was so broadly confident of 
the continuance of the Soviet de- 
fense, it was reasoned that he must 
have good authority. 


PRESS: 


Its Reaction 


The press reaction to the Roose- 
velt-Churchill conference and the 
eight-point statement was far from 
unanimously favorable. 

The criticisms, however, ranged 
all the way from an echoing of the 
Berlin. reaction, that it was a ‘“‘poor 
plagiarism on Wilson/s 14 points,’’ 
down to a milder reproach that 
Roosevelt should have risked his life 
on the battlefield of the Atlantic. 

In the main, however, the leading 
independent papers of the country 
agreed with the philosophy and the 
idealism of the statement, though 
almost all of them agreed that it 
was a carefully timed and dramat- 
ically staged ‘‘counter peace offen- 
sive’ against that expected to be 
launched by Hitler now that his 
campaign against Russia was about 
one-third accomplished. 

There were many smaller side- 
lines of criticism, however. Some 
papers had headlines about ‘‘one- 
way censorship,’’ apparently believ- 
ing that certain British newspapers 
and press associations had been 
permitted to be represented. 

Most of this died a quick death 
when it appeared that the London 
papers were much upset by the fact 
that the American press, not repre- 
sented by photographers, got the 


ance when these pictures showed a 
movie. man ‘in action, and the fol- 
lowing day, when they saw the 


RICHMOND PROGRESS 


Weekly News Analysis 


War Enters New Phase Following Roosevelt-Churchill Meetings 


Back in Washington after his momentous sea conferences with British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, President Roosevelt conferred imme- 
diately with Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The two are shown here 


in an auto leaving the railway station for the White House. 


Secretary 


Hull carried a number of important papers for the President and the 
Far East situation was said to be the vital topic of their first discussions. 


movie reels, they primly announced 
that they were a rotten job, the 
work of a ‘‘rank amateur,’’ appar- 
ently: ‘‘Off center, out of focus and 
under speed’’—and that 1,800 out of 
2,000 feet had to be thrown away. 

So it seemed that America, after 
the few days of keen excitement and 
still keener criticism and some 
praise, was quietly going back to 
its job of making munitions and 
training soldiers, and that the best 
luck of all went to the people of 
Rockland, Maine, for they had a 
chance to turn out in force and 
cheer. 

And to questions of correspond- 
ents as to how Ensign Roosevelt 
and Captain Roosevelt had hap- 
pened to be in on the conference, 
the President just smiled and said 
it was ‘‘accidental.’’ 


NEW ROUTE: 
For Planes 


What was declared by the White 
House to be ‘‘an important step to 
speed delivery of planes to the Brit- 
ish forces in the Middle East’’ came 
when the President announced a 
new plan for ferrying aircraft to 
Africa. 


Under terms of the arrangement 
worked out with Pan American Air- 
ways, planes needed by the British 
will be flown from the U. S. to Ber- 
muda, thence to Natal, Brazil and 
across the Atlantic to Africa. Pan 
American will return the fliers to 
the United States. 


It was pointed out in the Presi- 
dent’s statement that the route was 
so arranged that at no time would 
the U, S. fliers pass ‘‘through the 
zone of actual warfare.’’ 


UNREST: 
Taking Substance 


The unrest stories from occupied 
portions of Europe, which had been 
largely couched in general terms, 
as though the writers of the reports, 
figuring that the Germans had re- 
moved large numbers of guards for 
the war with Russia, and had let 
their imaginations run riot, now be- 
gan to take some real substance. 

The stories came from Norway, 
from occupied France, and from 
within Germany itself, though the 
details in the latter had to be 
gleaned from the highly propagan- 
dized Russian war communiques 
and were somewhat discontented 
therefore. 

The Norwegian story was that the 
Quisling govérnment was tottering. 
These sources were Swedish news- 
paper stories, and the Swedes, 
though generally unfriendly to the 
Axis, were staggering along the 
fence of neutrality and so far had 
been able to keep their country un- 
invaded. 

The Swedish stories had consid- 
erable detail. They told of Quisling 
himself doubling and trebling his 


bodyguard, and being on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown; of one of 
the cabinet ministers seeking to 
take poison and of others who had 
been ordered to take. ‘‘rests’’. of 
three months because of the utter 
failure of their several objectives. 
“The French story also had sub- 
stance and came from Nazi-capitu- 
lated Vichy itself which, throwing 
off censorship, announced that the 
Paris police were offering a million 
francs’ reward for information lead- 
ing to the arrest of train wreckers 
who were menacing the food supply 
of the former capital of France. 

Those commenting on the dis- 
patch said it brought to mind the 
statement of Petain that he ‘‘felt 
an ill wind rising in many sections 
of France.’’ The disorders, at first 
blamed in -dispatches entirely on 
Communists and Jews, brought 
from General Stuelpnagel, com- 
mander of the German armed 
forces, that if the train wrecking 
continued, the entire public of 
France would be held responsible. 

This statement, added to the mil- 
lion-franec reward story, gave the 
unrest almost the tone of a revolu- 
tion, and coming on the heels of the 
Petain-Darlan-Laval surrender to 
the Axis, made some think that per- 
haps loyal Frenchmen had been 
asked to surrender more than they 
would stand for. 

The Russian stories of unrest in 
Germany followed the reported cap- 
ture by Soviet armed forces of a 
German mail center at the front, 
in which it was alleged that the 
commander was taking the censors 
to task for writing discouraged and 
“overtruthful’’ letters home about 
conditions at the front 

There also was reported criticism 
of allowing certain types of letters 
to reach the men in the lines, and 
some of these were quoted at 
length, telling of bomb-wreckings in 
German cities, of the death of civi- 
lians, women and children, and of 
women’s health wrecked by terrific 
work in factories and by lack of 
proper food. 

The soldiers’ letters from the 
front were not quoted, as none ap- 
parently had been captured, but lit- 
tle reviews of them in the censors’ 
language reportedly described the 
fury of Russian tank attacks, and 
poor food and lack of material on 
the part of the German armed 
forces. 


JAPAN: 


Holding Citizens 

Official Washington was given a 
good idea of the narrow peace mar- 
gin maintained by present Jap- 
anese-American relations when a 
ship sent to Japan for the purpose of 
evacuating somewhere between 120 
and 420 American nationals was re- 
fused permission to enter a port. 

The Japanese announced that 
they would let the ship in if its 
only purpose was to return the 20 
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By Edward C. Wayn 


U. 8. officials involved, but that the 
private citizens and missionaries, 
would have to remain in Japan. 


The state department, not wish- 
ing to magnify the importance of 
the incident, said it was believed 
that the Nippon government had 
some: thought of a sort of ‘‘ex- 
change’’ of the American nationals 
for Japanese here. 

But state department officials did 
not hide their chagrin over the situ- 
ation, and said that it made it im- 
possible for them to quiet the natu- 
ral alarm felt by relatives of 
Americans in Japan for their safety, 
but also for other Americans domi- 
ciled in other parts of the world 
under Japanese domination. 

It was said that for more than a 
year the government has been try- 
ing to get American citizens to 
leave Japan for the United States, 
but that many had stayed there de- 
spite all these efforts. 

The tone in Washington was that 
not only was this move by Japan 
in the nature of a reprisal, but that 
no opening was left but for Washing- 
ton to hold Japanese nationals here, 
at least, until there should be some 
change in the official Nipponese at- 
titude. 


FORTRESS: 


In Battle 


During the first few Aaslight 
bombings of Germany and occupied 
territory by the huge American fly- 
ing fortresses, the stories were that 
the big planes flew so high and so 
silently that the Germans were not 
aware of their presence until the 
bombs began to fall, and that by 
that time the Nazi fighters could 
not get within reach of them. 


Presumably, after unloading their 
bombs, the big ships were able. to 
turn about and with their high 
speed, get back to England before 
the fighters could climb level with 
them. 

Finally the report came of one of 
them being in a fight, and apparently 
suffering some damage. But the 
report told of one fortress bomber 
being attacked by seven Nazi fight- 
ing planes, and beating them all 
off and getting back, somewhat 
damaged, and with some casualties, 
to its base again. 


This began to bear out what 
American flying officers had said 
about the B-19, still undelivered to 
Britain, and the huge Navy ship 
even bigger than the B-19, still un- 
tested at the Martin plant. Both of 
these, before many months, will be 
in the lease-lend program. 

Flying officers had said that the 
four-motored American bombers, 
with their high speed and maneu- 
verability, particularly after their 
bombs were dropped, and because 
of the number of their crew, their 
armament and its location at vari- 
ous parts of the plane, would be 
more than a match for enemy fight- 
ers. 

Apparently none of them had be- 
lieved one such bomber could fight 
off seven fighters, but all were sur- 
prised when they learned this had 
been accornplished, even though 
with casualties and damage. 

The still larger bombers project- 
ed, they said, would be still more 
able to withstand and fight off at- 
tack. 

The tale of the battle in the sky 
headlined a summing up of British 
air efforts in which it was stated 
that more than 1,000 British bomb- 
ers had dropped over 2,000,000 
pounds of bombs on enemy territory 
in four weeks, while in the same 
period only about 400 bombers from 
Germany had gotten over British 
territory. 


LONDON: 


ePress comment revealed that the 
country is reconciled to a long war. 

The Evening News said: 

“It is good that we should be told 
that a long war is now inevitable. 
It should silence those dangerous 
optimists who preach the fallacious 
doctrine that immediate ‘shooting’ 


by the United States would be cer- 
tain to end the war next year.” 
The Express: 
“We are entitled to take new 
heart. We are not entitled to rélax 
our efforts. Pessimism is idiotic. 


Optimism may be dangerous. Real- — 


ism is what we need at this mo- 
ment. Our position now is sound, 
if difficult. We want victory, not 
stalemate, and that is not yet. Only 
our utmost effort and sacrifice can 
give it to us.” 


SUIT: 


London, always horror-struck at 
being badly dressed, is calmly con- 
sidering a proposal for the mass 
production of a single-styled suit of 
clothing for all the civilians of Brit- 
ain—one that will save cloth and 
labor. 


DUKES: 


With the duke of Kent in this 
country, and slated for an official 
visit to Washington, it was reported 
that his elder brother, the former 
king of England, duke of Windsor 
and governor of the Bahamas, 
would visit Washington at the same 
time. 

In seven or eight kinds of a dither 
were the socially elite of Baltimore, 
40 miles from the national capital, 
because of the fact that the duchess 
was born there, and might be “‘run- 
ning over’’ to visit ‘‘old friends.”’ 


HOUSTON: 


The firm founded by the late Wil- 
liam Rhodes Davis, oil man who 
was reported to have brought a Nazi 
peace offer to the United States, 
started to make gift oil for Britain. 
It was revealed that shortly before 
Davis’ death of a heart attack re- 
cently, he signed a commitment for 
his company to donate oil for Eng- 
land. One paper stated: “Mr. 
Davis, accused of pro-German ac- 
tivities, was in the only firm here 
known to be producing oil for Brit- 
ain.”’ 


CHILDREN: 


Three children, who had been 
evacuated from London in Decem- 
ber, 1939, and had come by clipper 
plane to this country from Lisbon, 
went back again. Their mother, it 
was said, felt that they would be 
“safe and well’’ now in England 
again. 


Courage Plus 


HATTIESBURG, Miss. — 
When she was graduated from 
Mississippi Southern college 
this month, Miss Winnifred 
Moore (above). native of New 
Orleans, again proved the mas- 
tery of courage over handicap. 
Born blind, she has special- 
ized in music and reads music 
in Braille with her toes while 
using her hands on the piano 
keys. Her constant companion 
is her dog Rex, shown here 
with her. 


(Released by Western Newspaper Union.) 
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f ‘Africa’ 

The name ‘‘Africa’’ was first used 
to describe the region of Carthage 
and Tunisia, then a Roman prove 
ince. 


Roman Coins in India 
Large numbers of Roman coins 
have been found tn southern India, 
confirming accounts af commerce 
between the two anciert nations. 


f First Across Continent 


Alexander Mackenzie was the first | 


Buropean to cross the American 
continent at its greatest width 
KHAD 
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Mule-Foot Hogs 

Mule-fvot hogs are a very ancient 
breed, probably being natives of Af 
rica. A little less than two cen- 
turies ago Linnaeus, the famous 
Swedish naturalist, classified mule. 
foot hogs as a distinct breed. Dar. 
win in 1859 described them and men. 
tioned that they were to be found 
in Scotland. 
established in America in 1908 
through the formation of the Na- 
tional Mule-Foot Hog association. It 
is not the offshoot from any other 
breed and has not been produced by 
crossing with any other species. 
The name. mule-foot is. derived.from 
the shape of the feet, the hoof not 
being split. 


GO SANTA FE-CHOOSE 


Oe OF THESE FRIMOUS FLYERS 


THE SUPER CHIEF & — only all-Standard sleeping car, lightweight 


strecm'ined train operating en a 392; 


-hour schedule between los 


Angeles and Chicago. Leaves lcs Angeles cach Tuesday end Fri- 
day; from Chicago Tuesdays and Saturdays. Extra Fare. 


THE CHIEF & — fastest and only all-Pullman extra fare daily ligh!- 
weight streamlined train between Les Angelag and Chicago. 


EL CAPITAN * — the only de luxe all-chair car streamlined train 
between Los Angeles and Chicago. Lightweight chair cars; lounge 
cor; Fred Harvey lunch counter-ciner; Ccurier-nurse service. From 
los Angeles Tuesdays and Fridays; from Chicago Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. Operates on 39%-hour schedule. Extra Fare. es 


& Extremely limited intermeciate service—osk Santa Fe Agent. 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED— famous daily train carrying Standard Pull- 
mans, chair car, club car, cbservaiion ccr, and Fred Harvey ciner 
between los Angeles and Chicago. Through Standurd Pullman 
between San Francisco and Chicago. Through Standard Pullman, 
Tourist Pullman and chair car between Los Angeles and Denver. 


GRAND CANYON LIMITED — a fine fast daily train between Los Angeles 
and Chicago. Standard and Tourist Pullmans, ciair car, c'ub car, 
observation car, and Fred Harvey diner. Standard and Tourist 
Pullman direct to the South Rim of Grand Canyon. 


THE SCOUT— daily chair car-Tourist Pullman train between Les 


Angeles -- 


San Francisco and Chicago. Through Tourist Pullman via 


Carlsbad, N M., for Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l Park. Low cost F-ed 
Harvey dining cor meals. Special car for women and children; 
courier-nu-.e; lounge car for Tourist-Pullman patrons. 


* ASK SANTA FE AGENT FOR SCHEDULES AND DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 


SHIP VIA SANTA FE 


i] 
—for fast, punctual and dependable freight 


service. Santa Fe is building toward a future freight handling 
capacity in excess of normal demand. Even stress of national 
‘emergency has not overburdened Santa Fe performance. 


¢ 


SANTA FE IS A CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION 


mn: 
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—-AN’ TH’ SWELL FOOD FILLED 
WIT’ VITAMINKS MAKES 


{ MUSKLES 2 8c- OOPS! ) 


“EXCUSE ME, 1 O!DN'T 
MEAN TO 0O THAT — 
y BUT IT GIVES WHA 
ROUGH IDEA WHAT 
TH NAVY DONE 


oKay, & 
POPEYE, You 
. CAN SIGN 
' ME UP 
RIGHT Now!) 


fi 


es ary 
EOP EYE, THE RECRUITING OFFICER, HANOS OUT A RO! Yor IDEA! 


-AN' YA GET FREE MEDIKAL AN' © 
DENTAL CARE IN TH’ NAavYy 


ae 


You'll look great in a Navy unjccte! ' 


Everyone lowks bigge:, handsomer, in 
that unitorm Uncle Sam's Nuvy gives you 
And that’s only a start. Uncle Sam takes -: 
great care of his suilors. 

Free meals. Free bourd. Free travel. 
Free medical and dental care. Free train- 
ing in any one of titty-odd skilled trades. 
And the Navy pays you good money 
while you learn. 

Whaet an opporturity! {f yeu are '7 or 
over, get a free copy of the Wustrated - 
booklet, ” 
Navy Editor of this newspaper. 


Life in the U.S. Novy |, !:om the 


SERVE YOUR COUNTRY! 
BUILD YOUR FUTURE! 
GET IN THE NAVY Nou! 


This breed became | 


| men and executives. 


Huge Livestock, 
Horse, Rodeo Show 
For ‘Cow Palace’ 


fany people, among them Miss 
Kissell, above, are visiting San 
cisco's $2,500,C00 ‘‘Cow’ Palacc”’ 


where 
preparations are under way for Grand 


National Livestock Exposition, Nov. 
15-22. Exposition will feature nation’s 


| finest beef, dairy cattle, sheep, swing 


herse show and rodeo stock. 


Creating Things by Hand 
Brings Mental Relief 


Mental peace through manual 
work—that is the kind of a workshap 
institute, located in Radio City. 
Called the Universal School of Hand- 
icrafts, it is direciled by Edward T. 
Hall, a gray-haired man. 


Into this shop comes the banker 
who fashions handmade cocktail 
shakers: an executive who weavcs 
the cloth for his own suits; a so- 
ciety lady who fabricates pewter 
tableware and another who carves 
artistic buttons—all because they 
believe that nerves, boredom, and 
loneliness can be helped by the sat- 
isfacticn of creating things with 
their hands. 


A frustrated college girl returned 
to normal after a course in clay 


modeling, while many adjustments. 


have been made with people over 70. 
All walks of life are represented in 
this school, such as blind people, 
rich lifelorn widows, deaf-mutes, 
refuges, cripples and tired business 


Water Given Off by Oak Tree 
The Garden Encyclopedia says 
that the average oak tree during its 
five active months gives cff about 
28,000 gallons of water. 


Oldest Geological Era 
The archaeozoic era, 


est era in the geologic scale. 


in whose 
rocks no fossils are found, is the old- 


Rumania’s Welcome 


It is reported that when parties 
of American tourists arrive at 
Bucharest in Rumania they are 
often met at the railway station by 
a 50-piece brass band playing ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.”’ 


U. 8. Tourist Spending 
A survey made by the United 
States Travel Bureau shows that in 
1938 recreational travelers spent 
nore than $5,000,000,000 in the re- 
ail scales outlets of the country. 


Largest Bird Collection 
The largest collection of birds in 
the world is said to be that in the 
Whitney wing of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New 
York city, which comprises apprex- 
imately 750,000 specimens. 


Cuban Horns 
Dual horns are not allowed on aue 
tomobiles in Cuba and the exact 


| tone of the hcrn is specified in Ar- 
| gentina. 


B UYING A HOME no fonger requires 


a large accumulation of savings. 


Modest down 


payments are the order of the day. 
“Own-A-Home” Savings Clubs are growing in- 


creasingly popular. 


By this plan the necessary 


down payment is built up month by month. 

When the modest down payment has been saved, 
banks, insurance companies, savings and loan as- 
sociations and savings banks stand ready to supply 


credit: 


There has seldom been a time in our 


history when a family was able to get credit so 


easily on such attractive terms. 


There never has 


been o time in our history when so little money & 
could purchase so much value in a home. 

The men who help you buy your home have 
smoothed the way. The men who build your home 
are building more comfort and more value in it. 

These things have come about because all of us 
have been blessed in America with opportunity 
and with freedom to apply individual initiative. 

This system of free enterprise proraises better 
homes for our children—just as it Jias encouraged 


us to build better homes. 


Invest now—in your own home—in your own 


community. 


Courtesy Natton’s Business MACAZINE 


| For Commercial Printing 


The Progress Press 
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meter of Public Opinion Aids President 


In His Epochal Battle Against Powerful Enemies 


Roosevelt Refuses the Role of ‘Catspaw’ in 1933 Political Drama When Opposition 
Demands That ‘Rescue Party’ Return Helm of Government to Them 


By special arrangement with Collier’s Weekly and Western Newspaper 
Union this newspaper presents in condensed form a series of articles by 
President Roosevelt currently appearing in that magazine. The articles are 
taken from the President’s newly written introductions to forthcoming vol- 
umes of his state papers. This, the third article, contains the President’s 
own story of the bitter battle to maintain and extend the gains of liberalism. 


THE FIGHT GOES ON 
“The Constitution Prevails’\—Part III 


By Franklin D. Roosevelt 


(Cl right. 1941, by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and y the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
production in whole or in part is 
forbidden.) 


The Continuing Struggle for 
Liberalism 
T HAS frequently been said that 
* eternal vigilance is necessary to 
preserve our liberties. It is 
equally true that eternal vigilance 
is necessary to keep democracies 
and their governments truly liberal. 
We in the United States have had 
first-hand experience with that tru- 
ism since the end of 1933, when, for 
the first time, the full effects of our 
program of recovery and reform be- 
gan to be felt. For, as soon as the 
clear action of the new administra- 
tion in 1933 had started the wheels 
of industry turning, there came the 
demand. from..seme sources to stop 
all of the reforms, and to let things 
begin again to run on as they had 
during the previous decade. 

Of course, the people of the 
United States have always under- 
stood that the new administration 
never intended to be a mere rescue 
party—organized to save the eco- 
nomic system and turn it over to 
the small, powerful group which had 
formerly controlled it through their 
concentrated economic power. The 
government in 1933 was determined 
not only to save the system, but also 
to remove from it the abuses, evils, 
and widespread maladjustments 
which had brought it to the very 
brink of destruction. The govern- 
ment was determined that the sys- 
tem, thus preserved and reformed, 
should no longer be subject to the 
control of the handful of men and 
corporations that had dominated it 
in the false boom days before 1929. 

To carry out that determination 
was to resist, from 1933 down to 
date, all the efforts of mighty forces 
—day by day, year by year. ° These 
forces had tremendous interests 
at stake — wealth, privilege, eco- 
nomic power, political power. Al- 
though few in number, they had the 
resources which enabled them to 
make the most noise, and to be- 
come the most vociferous in the 
press, over the radio, through news- 
paper and outdoor advertising, by 
floods of telegrams and letters to 
the congress, by employment of 
professional lobbyists—by all the 
many means of propaganda and 
public pressure which have been de- 
veloped in recent years. 7 

Opposition Strengthens Efforts. 

In 1938 the efforts of this minor- 
ity, consistent in its opposition since 
1933, rose to new heights. They had 
tried stubbornly at the polls in 1936 
te stop our program of reform. 
They had failed. They had tried in 
1937 to stop it in the courts, where 
they had been so successful during 
1835 and 1936. Here, too, they had 
failed. Therefore, through the years 
of 1937 and 1938; their activities to 
itapede progress and to bring about 
a repeal or emasculation of the New 
Deal measures of reform were re- 
doubled. 


NOTABLE EVENT 
A series of articles by the Pres- 
ident of the United States is a 
notable event in journalism. Sel- 
dom has any newspaper had an 
opportunity to publish anything 


under the name of any Presi- 
dent. The present series of arti- 
cles is a notable contribution both 
Ao -histery and journalism. This 
newspaper publishes the articles 
without bias as.to the opinions 
eontained in them. 


There were several reasons for 
this particular burst of effort this 
year. First, the Supreme court fight, 
although it had been finally success- 
ful in obtaining its objective, had 
been defeated in the congress. The 
enemies of liberal government tried 
to hail that loss of a single battle 
as a defeat of the entire progressive 
program of the administration. A 
strong ‘‘putsch’’ was organized to 
try to make it appear as though the 
representatives of the people in the 
congress had, by failing to pass 
the Supreme court bill, repudiated 
the principles and conduct of the 
New Deal. 

Second, there had come a substan- 
tial business recession—commenc- 
ing in the fall of 1937, and continuing 
through the first half of 1938. These 
same minority groups sought at 
once to take advantage of it by 
blaming it exclusively on the afti- 
tudé nd legislation of the govern- 
ment, claiming that the administra- 
tion was “strangling business’ and 
“ruining confidence,’’ and prevent- 
ing ‘‘full recovery.” 

In 1932 the national income had 
fallen as low as $38,000,000,000 from 
a high in 1928 of over $80,000,000, 000. 
Since 1932 and for each and every 
year thereafter, up to and includ- 
ing 1937, the national income had 
gradually risen until it reached the 
figure of $68,000,000, 000. 

Production Overtakes Sales. 


This consistent and continuous re- 
covery was stopped short in 1937 by 
several factors. First, the produc: 
tion and speculative buying of heavy 
and consumer goods had been in- 
creased by industry at such a 
rapid pace that it had completely 
outstripped the ability of the people 
of the country to buy such goods. 
The same thing happened in 1937 
on a small scale, that had happened 
in 1929 on a prodigious scale, name- 
ly, the purchasing power of the con- 
sumers of goods had been exceeded 
too quickly and too greatly by the 
amount of merchandise manufac- 
tured. The result was that large 
inventories of stocks had accumu- 
lated, which could not be sold. 

In addition, the prices of mer- 
chandise had been forced up by 
business too drastically during the 
year 1937, in spite of all the efforts 
of the government to discourage 
such inordinate increases. The 
mounting prices, in turn, contrib- 
uted also to the inability to sell the 
goods manufactured, and helped to 
create a large excess of goods which 
could not be sold. 

At the same time, with the steady 
rise of business through 1936 and 
early 1937, the government had be- 
gun to cut down its own expendi- 
tures for relief and work relief. It 
did so with the reasonable expecta- 
tion that private industry, with its 
increased markets and output, would 
take up some of the slack, and pro- 
vide some of the employment which 
had previously been furnished by 
the government through public 
works projects. In this the govern- 
ment miscalculated. 

Liberalism Endangered. 

All of the big guns and resources 
of pressure politics and modern 
propaganda were brought into play 
in late 1937 and 1938, to try to strike 
down liberalism in the congress and 
in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

The policy of the federal govern- 
ment, however, continued to follow 
the only path of true recovery and 
the only assurance of preservation 
of. our system of privafe profit and 
free enterprise—the continuance and 
strengthening of social reform and 


When I called the congress into 
extraordinary session in 1937, I 
pointed this out; and I announced 
the determination of the federal gov- 
ernment to proceed with its program 
on all fronts with full speed. 

Accordingly, I recommended the 
enactment of new farm legislation. 
I called for a comprehensive farm 


program—not only to replace the old 
measures which had been declared | 
unconstitutional by the Supreme | 


court, but one which could go for- 
ward. I called for legislation for 
soil conservation and for regulation 
of crop production so as to furnish 
an ever-normal granary, which 
would give the farmer a fair share 
of the national income, and at the 
Same time, would also assure the 
consumer a steady supply of food 
and textile fiber at reasonable 
prices. 

I also recommended to this ex- 
traordinary session of the congress 
the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours and the abolition of child 
labor in all interstate occupations. 
Only in this: way could sweatshop 
conditions be eliminated and work- 
ers receive a reasonable purchasing 
power—to enable them to live with 
some degree of decency, and to pro- 
vide a market for the products of 
the farms and factories ofthe nation. 

Much of the legislation which I 
recommended was passed during 
1938. For example, a new farm 
program was adopted; legislation 
establishing minimum wages and 
maximum hours and outlawing child 
labor was finally passed; various 
tax reforms were adopted; addition- 
al funds were provided for the con- 
struction of public works to furnish 
employment; and a congressional 
and administrative committee was 
set up to study economic power. 

Many of the great measures de- 
bated in 1937 and 1938—farm legis- 
lation, reorganization of govern- 
ment, minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, increased public works, 
monopoly controls, judicial reforms, 
water power development, low-cost 
housing—have, by now, become 
more or less accepted as part of our 
economic life. It is a little difficult, 
therefore, to look back even across 
the short period to 1938 and remem- 
ber how bitter and how difficult was 
the struggle—in the congress and 
out of the congress—which was 
necessary in order to have some of 
these laws adopted. The opposition 
to them—chiefly from the same 
sources which had opposed the 
whole program of reform since 1933 
was of “‘blitzkrieg’’ proportions. 

In that struggle, a few Democrat- 
ic members of the house and senate 
—who had been elected in 1936 and 
in earlier years on liberal platforms, 
and who had pledged themselves to 
support the great objectives and 
social measures enunciated in those 
platforms — had allied themselves 
with the opponents of the program. 

It became quite obvious that this 
kind of conduct was not only a re- 
nunciation of platform pledges, but 
was actually endangering the suc- 
cess of the federal government's de- 
termination to preserve a liberal, 
progressive administration. 

There can, of course, be no quar- 
rel by anybody with anyone who sin- 
cerely subscribes either to the prin- 
ciples of either liberalism or con- 
servatism. The quarrel in 1938 was 
with those who said they were lib- 
erals, but who, nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded by objecting to any measure 
to carry out liberal objectives. The 
usual procedure of this type of Ye 
eral is to say that he believes in the 
objective, but that he does not like 
the details of the particular method 
proposed to carry out the objective. 
He says, ‘‘Yes’’—that he is in favor 
of the end; but he objects to the 
means—at the same time offering no 
alternative method, and seldom, if 


Needing a preponderance of power to maintain liberalism in the front 


ranks of his own party councils and in the executive and legislative 
branches of the government itself, President Roosevelt took an active 
part in some of the primary elections of 1938. When cries of ‘‘purge’’ arose 
from administration critics, the Chief Executive, resenting the applied 
term, pointed out that his participation and expressed opinions of candi- 
dates, prevented the deliberate mis-use of his name by those falsely 


claiming his support. 
presidential support. 


Above are four men whose opponents received the 
Back row, left to right: Sen. Walter F. George, 


Georgia, and Sen. Millard T. Tydings, Maryland; bottom, left to right, 
Sen. Ellison D. Smith and Sen. Guy M. Gillette. 


ever, raising a finger of his own to 
try to obtain the ultimate objective. 
I have frequently referred to this 
type of individual as a “‘yes, but—” 
fellow, 

The true liberal does not claim, 
of course, that the remedies with 
which he proposes to attain his ob- 
jectives are perfect. But he is will- 
ing to start with something less than 
perfect in this imperfect world. The 
conservative, on the other hand, be- 
lieves generally that all remedies 
proposed by the government itself 
can be obtained more readily and 
more quickly through private initi- 
ative. 

It is a comparatively ymple thing 
for a nation to determine, by its 
votes, whether it chooses the liberal 
or the conservative form of govern- 
ment. On the other hand, a nation 
can never intelligently determine its 
policy, if it has to go through the 
confusion of voting for candidates 
who pretend to be one thing but who 
act the other. 

Because of the above and in the 
complete realization of the fact that 
some Democratic candidates had act- 
ed in repudiation of progressive and 
liberal government, that I took an 
active part in some of the primary 
elections of 1938—in an effort to 


keep liberalism in the foreground in | 


the councils of my own party, as 
well as in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government it- 
self. 

F. D. R. in Primary Election. 

My participation in these primary 
campaigns was slurringly referred 
to, by those who were opposed to lib- 
eralism, as a ‘‘purge.”” The word 
became a slogan for those who tried 
to misrepresent my conduct to make 
it appear to be an effort to defeat 
certain senators and congressmen 
who had voted against the Supreme 
court bill of 1937. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I was not 
interested in personalities. Nor was 
I interested in particular measures 
—kecause most of the liberal meas- 
ures I had recommended had al- 
ready been passed. I was, how- 
ever, primarily interested in seeing 


to it that the Democratic party and 
the Republican party should not be 
merely Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee to each other. I was chiefly 
interested in continuing the Demo- 
cratic party as the liberal, forward- 
looking, progressive party in the 
United States. 

The primary campaigns in which 
I actively spoke, consisted of one 
congressional campaign in my own 
home state, one senatorial campaign 
in my other home state of Georgia, 
one in Kentucky (where the choice 
was not between a conservative and 
a liberal, but between two liberals, 
one of whom was the experienced 
Democratic leader of the senate;, 
and one senatorial campaign in the 
state of Maryland, where I was ac- 
companied by the chairman of the 
Democratic National conmittee. It 
must be remembered, also, that in 
these states, as well as in some 
other states, a definite misuse was 
being made of my name by one can- 
didate or the other, falsely claiming 
that I favored his election. Under 
such circumstances I exercised my 
clear right to speak out in the in- 
terest of truth. 

In these primary campaign 
speeches, I made it clear that I 
was not trying to dictate to the peo- 
ple of any state as to how they 
should vote. What I was trying to 
do was to impress upon them the 
necessity of voting for liberal can- 
didates—if they wanted a continua- 
tion of the liberal form of govern- 
ment which they had had since 1933. 

Looking back on the domestic is- 
sues of 1937 and 1938, there is much 
satisfaction in realizing that the 
American people, as a whole, were 
not taken in by the bitter accusa- 
tions and dire predictions of those 
who cried ‘‘dictatorship,” ‘immi- 


nent bankruptcy,”’ or ‘‘strangulation - 


of business.” The determination of 
the people to continue the same 
liberal program of progressive re- 
form was clearly expressed at the 
polis in 1938. : 

The political struggle of 1938 had 
not been in vain. Liberalism in gov- 
ernment was still triumphant. 
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TOA 
BATHTUB 


America has 95 percent of 
the world’s tubs. The rest 
of the world has only one 
tub to every 1300 persons. 


Bathtubs are only one 
yardstick of the progress of 
our Construction Industry. A 
similar paraHel could be 
drawn with our modern light- 
ing, heating —the conven- 
iences in our kitehens, the 
beauty and utility of our 
homes. 


Use the yardstick of value. 
Consider the ease with which 
yeu.can buy a home today. 


The key to all the progress 


of a'l our American way of 
life — and tkat means our 
ovn local Construction, too 
—is the system that encour- 
ages individual initiative— 
free enterprise. 


Wen you look at our 
stores or factories or when 
you tuen on the ventilating 
fam in your kitchen—remem- 
ber these things were made 
posstile by our American 
system of free enterprise. 


Lei’s keep it going! Invest 
now—im your own home— 
in your owR community. 


Courtesy Nation’s Business Macazine 
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‘LEGAL NOTICE 


TAXPAYERS TAKE NOTICE 


COUNTY TAXES FOR 
THE YEAR 1941-1942 


TO ALL TAXPAYERS OF THE 
COUNTY OF CONTRA COSTA, 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA: 


Notice is hereby given that.the 
undersigned Tax Collector of the 
County ef Contra Costa, State of 


Caliornia, is in receipt of the as- 
sessme::t roll of said County of 
Contra Costa, and that in com- 
Pliance with the provisions of 
reed th 1 Part 5 Chapter 2 of 
the Revenue and Taxation Code 
of the State of California, notice 
is hereby given that the assess- 
ment roll for County taxes for 
the year 1941-1942 on all prop- 
erty within the (County of Con- 
tra Costa,.has been received by 
me,as Tax Collector of the Coun- 
ty of Contra Costa,in accordance 
“ith the provisions of said Code, 
which states that ‘‘The Tax Col- 
lector may fix a date in advance 
of the due date (November 1) 
when NDayments may be made,” 
every day (except legal holi- 
days) during office hours on and 
after October ‘22nd, 1941 and as 
follows: 


The taxes on all personal pro- 
perty, and one-half of the taxes 
on all personal property secured 
by real property, and one-half of 
the taxes on all real property 
will be due and payable. op 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22nd 
184t.oat-nry offies “in the ‘Colrt 
House of said Contra Costa 
County, situate at Court and 
Main Streets, in the Cily of Mar 
finer, in said County, every dav 
(not a legal holiday) 
fice hours as fixed by 
will be delinquent on 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1941 
at 5 o'clock P. M. and that un- 
less paid prior thereto eight per 
Cont will be added to the amount 
thereof, and that if said one-half 
he not paid before April 20, 
1942 at 5 p.m., an additional 
three per cent will be added 
thereto. 

And notice’ is further given 
thet the romaining one-half of the 
taxes will be payable to the un- 
dersigned Tax Collector of said 
Contra Costa County. as afore- 
said, at the office of the Tax Col- 
lector, as aforesaid. on and after 
January 20, 1942 and will be dea- 
linquent on 


law, and 


April 20, 1942 


of said day, 


at 5 o’clock 
and that un- 


cent will be added to the amount 


| thereof, plus a cost of fifty cents 


($0.59) for preraring the delin- 
quent list on each assessment on 


' the secured rol). 


Notice is hereby further given 


| that all taxes may be paid at the 


installment, as 
herein provided, is due and pay- 
able. 


Ss. S. BOYD 
Tax Collector for the County of 
Contra Costa, State of Califor- 
| | nia. 


1941. 

Tax Statements are mailed to 
Droperty owners of known add- 
ress. If same is not received by 
November 5th, please contact 


' tne County Tax Collector's office. 


7 
es 


Publ. October 20. 1941.— 
—RICHMOND PROGRESS. 


| Drink Milk for Good Health— 


_ Milk is acknowledged the best Health Drink 
in Ameriea. Richmond folk can be sure that 
American Creamery Milk is highest stand- 
ard ef. purity blood-building vitamin content, 
handled with most sanitary equipment un- 
der strictest supervision. 


Carnation 


Company 


PHONE RICHMOND 362 


during of- , 


On Eve of Waterloo 

In the Rue des.€endres, Brussels, 
the convent at No. 7 represents the 
house in which ‘‘there was a sound 
of revelry by night” at the duchess 
of Richmond’s famous ball on the 
eve of the Battle of Waterloo. An 
adjacent building was used as the 
ball room. 


Canadian Boundary 
According to an agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States in 1818 the boundary between 
Canada ard the United States was 
to be along the forty-ninth parallel 
latitude to the ‘Stony’ (Rocky) 
mountains, The northern limit was 
to be the m_st northern point of the 
Lake of the Wocds. In 1846 a treaty 
was drawn ur between Great. Brit- 
ain and the United States which ex- 
tended the boundary along the 
forty-ninth parallel as far west as 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca and 

thence to the Pacific ocean. 


Moonbow Falls 
Cumberland falls, 18 miles south. 
west of Corbin, Ky., is ong of the 
two known falls in the warld having 
& moonbow, the other veing in S.uth 
Africa. 


+ 


In The 


JOIN THE NAVY—William Mac- 
Phail (left), son of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ president. and Wendell 
Willkie’s son Philip become ap- 
prentice seamen as they are sworn 
in for a midshipman’s course. 


ar 


ss RS 
SHE’S TELLING IT 
TO THE MARINE 
—Pretty debbie Au- £ 
drey Simpson and § 
Corporal Cziak of 
the N. Y. Navy 
Yard at the National 
Defense Exposition, 
Grand Central Pal- 
ace, N. Y. C.. where 
young socialites are 
; manning the Pepsi- 
| Cola Canteen Booth, 
selling the drink to 
taise funds for the [: 
Armed Forces. 


WINNING MANAGERS—Leo Durocher (left) £ 
piloted the Brooklyn Dodgers to the National 
League pennant, Joe McCarthy led the Yan- 
kees to victory in the American Lecque. They 
came to grips in the World Series. 


: . Snow Line 

The snow line is the elevation on 
a mountain slope above which snow 
and ice exist perpetually. This ele- 
vation varies greatly in different lo- 
calities and from year to year, be- 
ing influenced by thé direction of the 
slope and by the temperature, mois- 
cure and prevailing winds. In the 
Rocky mountains the average height 
of the snow line above sea level 
is about 11,000 feet. 


Sausage Not New 

Sausage is mentioned by Athe- 
naeus in the Deipnosophists, A. D. 
228, the oldest cookbook of record. 
Aristophanes says in the Clouds, 423 
B. C., ‘‘Let them make sausages of 
me and serve me up to the stu: 
dents."’ 


River Carries Away Soil 
The Mississippi river annually de 
posits 406,250,000 tons of eroded ma- 
terial in the Gulf of Mexico. 


‘Square Meal’ a Month 


Most snakes can live on one goud | 


meal a season. One “‘square meal” 
a month makes them thrive. 


WEEKS NEWS 


weet Revenge 

Jack N. Williams, 25, rested in 
the Westmoreland, Calif,, jail, his 
revenge impulse at ease. Police 
said he stole an empty 10-ton Grey- 
hound bus and, in a sort of motor- 
ist’s revenge, took it on a wild 50- 
mile ride at-70 miles an hour, fore- 
ing trucks off the highways like 
frightened chickens, He stopped 
only when police opened fire on the 
bus, nicking him on the wrist. ‘It 
was just an impulse,’’ Williams was 
quoted as explaining. “I wanted to 
get back some of that right-of-way 
I'd been giving up to trucks for all 
these years.” 


Buddha Strikes Again? 

A statue of Buddha was delivered 
for exhibit at the Bedham Art 
school in Ipswich, England, with 
a warning that accordizg to legend, 
disaster would follow if it were ree 
moved from its pedestal. Students 
laughed; they put the statue on the 
floor and threw cherry pits in its 
lap. That night the school burned 
down. 


Roman Bridge 
A bridge built in Rome in 62 B. C. 
is still solid and serviceable. 


ington g 
tumultuous wel 
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UP IN THE AIR—Phila. . 
delphians held their’ 
breath as this car was > 
hoisted to an upper. 
floor of Gimbe! Brothers | 
store. A transparent. 
model of a Pontiac, “‘tor- : 
pedo” 8 valued in the: 
we] fens of thousands, it; 
was the feature of a) 


built by Fisher Body to ; 
demonstrate inner con-: 
struction of the body. | 

. = i] 
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TO GET A LAUGH OUT OF YOU. 


BIG TOP By ED WHEELAN 


se MAIN eae : Nee TEN, LOTTA, I'M BEG: & 
= ; : DON'T KNOW, SONNY ! HE LISTEN, LOTTA, \'t INNIN 
yy caee Me Y) ae STILL UNEON are YY; THINK THERES 1N 
=) HE DID?! WHY.THE BIG Bum [4 D'YA THIN » WHEN “HEY RUSH ’ ‘s 
»: 1S Twice YOUR AGE MURA! * SILK" base HE HOEPITAL !! IT'S A FUNNY ver pine apy 
H SAY, MAYBE WHY BADLY HURT & “RED: BUT 2 . OLD _ AN! THE 
$ BEE ie wNG. 4 5 LIGHTNING HAS To 


a A RELIEF To ME IF HE NEVER SOINED 
SLE SHOW AGAIN ! IVE NOT TOLD You 30 
een DARLING, BUT SusT NASTY 


MESCAL IKE says... HUNTLEY 


TH NEW MAGAZINE WHAT'S 
GOT TH CONTINUED STORY 
IN IT JEST CAME» 

IN, Pw SG 


7? - 
‘ WM Voge ws, Meda we 
a " aa 
w a 


sth = et ye = 


\ 
TO GET ME 
ALL WET 
LIKE THAT 


~ a 1) Whi pgs ; : \ 4 
a il | Hy aj S ; : | i ye r 
UNH Z CE yi ° Ki pe a, 
~~ di! a ~ | af) ‘ ~ 
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Tabs 


“WELL! ! <1F You 
NEEO A CHANGE OF 
RY—TLL 


POP—Pop Probably Prefers Pressed Steel 


THAT'S NOT SOUP, 
IT'S RUST! 


WHAT ARE THESE SOUP THAT SUIT WEARS 
STAINS ON THIS LIKE IRON ! 


wy, 


“a Ry, 
oe Res NOW planes 
are rolfing out of 
America’sfactories by thethousands. Aviationis 
America’s fastest-growing industry. The oppor- 
tunities for trained men, now and in the future, 
are almost unlimited. That’s why the United 
States Navy’s offer of FREE AVIATION 
MAINTENANCE TRAINING is so excep- 
tional. Because in the Navy you naay, if quali- 
fied, get the finest aviation training in the world 
absolutely without cost to you. And on top of 
it, you earn while you learn! 


Variety of Aviation jobs 


There is a variety of jobs in Navy aviation. 
Some may beceme experts in Aviation Metal- 
smithing .. . specializing in welding, brazing, 
electroplating and the other crafts essential to 
the cutting and fitting of metal parts of planes. 
Others, as Aviation Machinist’s Mates, operate, 
care for and repair aviation engines. While 
some become specialists as Aviation Radio- 
men. Think of the future now. Any branch of 
this training would fit you for important jobs 
in the years to come. 

But aviation offers only one of the many op- 
portunities for you in America’s new two-ocean 
Navy. There are actually 45 skilled trades and 
vocations which the Navy may teach you if 
you are qualified. If you are interested in radio 
work, engineering, aerial photography, car- 
pentry, pharmacy, welding, the Navy may 
train you to become an expert in your chosen 
field. 

If you apply yourself, advancement and in- 
creases in pay will follow regularly. Before the 


- LEARN TO BEA 
~ SPECIALIST IN 


Don’t wait. Choose the Naval Reserve 
now. The Secretary of the Navy has 
anneunced: ‘“‘All men now enlisting 
in the Naval Reserve will be retained 
on active Navy duty throughout the 
period of the national emergency, 
but they will be released toinactive 
duty as soon after the emergency as 
their services can be spared, regardless 


end of your first enlistment you may be earning 
up to $126 a month—with your board, keep, 
and a complete outfit of clothing free! If, at the 
end of your term of service, you wish to get a 
job in civil Aviation or ether fields, your Navy 


‘AVIATION 


training will be a tremendous asset to your 


LOOK WHAT THE U.S. NAVY AND 
NAVAL RESERVE OFFER YOU 
FREE TRAINING worth $1500. 45. trades- and 


vocations to choose from. 

GOOD PAY with regular increases. 
earn up to $126 a month. 

EACH YEAR you are entitled to a generous 
vacation perfod with full pay. 

GOOD FOOD and plenty of it. 

FREE CLOTHING. A complete outfit of cloth- 
ing when you first enlist. (Over $100 worth.) 
FREE MEDICAL CARE, regular dental attention. 
FINEST SPORTS and entertainment. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, THRILLS —You can’t 
beat the Navy for them! 

BECOME AN OFFICER. Many can work for an 
appointment to the Naval Academy or the 
Annapolis of the Air at Pensacola. 

FUTURE SUCCESS. It’s easy for Navy trained 
men to get good-paying jobs in civil life. 
RETIREMENT PAY for regular Navy men. 


You may 


AVIATION 
METALSMITHS 


get the finest training 
in the world in 
the Navy 


Are you considering joining a military service? 
WHY NOT CHOOSE THE NAVAL RESERVE! 


of the length of time remaining in their 
enlistment.”’ 

Remember — the regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve offer you the same 
travel, training, promotions, pay in- 
creases. Physical requirements in the 
Naval Reserve are more liberal. Find 
out all about the Naval Reserve. Send 
in the coupon now! 


* SERVE YOUR COUNTRY & BUILP YOUR FUTURE «x 


Employers the country over are eager to em- 
ploy Navy-trained men. 


Good fun, good food, good friends 


The Navy is noted for its popular sports pro- 
gram. Every kind of sport from baseball to 
boxing and swimming is offered the man who 
enlists. On board ship, the latest moving pic- 
tures are shown free. Organized recreation, such 
as dramatics, singing and musical entertain- 


ment, goes to make the life of a Navy man the 


best fun in the world. 

The food served in the Navy would do justice 
to your own mother’s cooking. It’s well pre- 
pared —and there’s plenty of it. 


Any man who wears the trim uniform of 
Uncle Sam’s Navy is bound to be looked up to 
—for you’ve got to be good to get in the Navy! 


Get this FREE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon for your free copy 
of ‘“‘Life in the U.S. Navy.” 
24 illustrated pages. Tells what 
pay, promutions, and vacations 
you cam expect .. . how you 
can retire on a hfe income. De- 
scribes how you can learn any 
of 45 big-pay trades... how 
many may become officers. 27 
scenes from Navy life showing 
sports and games you may play, excitin ports you 
may visit. Tells enlistment requirements and where to 
apply. If you are between 17 and 81 (no high school 
required), get this free book now. No obligation. Ask 
the Navy Editor of this paper:for a copy. Or tele- 
phone him. Or mail him the coupon. You can paste it 
on a penny postal card. 


WEAR THIS BADGE OF HONOR! If after 
reading the free booklet you’ detide to 
apply for a place in the Navy, you will 
receive this.smart lapel-emblem. ft is a 
badge of honor you will be proud to wear. 


i 


- 


Tear out and take or send this coupon — 


to the Navy Editor of this newspaper | De 


Without any obligation on my part whatsoever, please 
send me free booklet, ‘‘Life in the Navy,” giving full 
details about the opportunities for men in the Navy or 
Naval Reserve. 

MING awe). Se Age 
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-The Navy Editor of the RICHMOND PROGRESS is Mr. EARL W. WILES, Past Commander of Richmond Post 


No. 10 of the American Legion, anda former memleer of the United States Navy, 


having served during the 


World War. He is conversant witl the lie in eur great U.S. Navy and he will be glad to help any young men 


. wwrea desire to enlist. Address him etther.et the office of the RICHMOND PROGRESS, 
Avenue, (Riaone Richmond-3456); at the WHES FOUNTAIN. 325 Tenth Street, (Phone Richmond-931); or at his 
_wesidence. 709 Thirty-Eighth Street, (Phone Richmond-28 we 


7 


at 231 West Richmond 


“Jein the uv. Ss. Mise and SH the World.” 


